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Fig.1. A lion which once guarded the entrance to the Canaanite temple of Area H at Hazor (see Figs. 
2-4), found during the 1958 season of excavations. 
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The Fourth Season of Excavations at Hazor* 
Yigael Yadin 


Lecturer in Archaeology at the Hebrew University and 
Director of the James A. de Rothschild Expedition at Hazor 


We opened the fourth season of excavations at Hazor—‘‘the head of 
all those kingdoms” (Josh. 11:10)—with some excitement. We had ended 
our dig last year highly tantalized. We had made a number of rich and 
interesting discoveries in all areas of the excavations—almost all of the 
discoveries at the very end of the season (see B.A. XXI. 2). And there was 
no time to follow them up and excavate more thoroughly before the rains 
came. Consequently, we arrived on -the site this year with considerable 
eagerness. 

We were, however, conscious of one frustrating element. In planning 
our operations for the fourth season, we had to bear in mind that this 
would be our last, at least for some years to come. And so some “‘treasure 
hunting” had to give way to more prosaic but more important excavations 
which would help us solve several stratification problems. 

It was this consideration, for example, which prompted us to discon- 
tinue work in Area F in the Lower Canaanite City, even though we had 
not reached the terminals of some of the tunnels we had discovered. We 
had also to abandon Area G, with its grain silo only partially uncovered. 
Instead, we decided to concentrate on Areas A and B on the mound proper; 





*The James A. de Rothschild Expedition at Hazor operates on behalf of the Hebrew University, Jeru- 
salem, with funds contributed by the P.J.C.A., the Anglo-Israel Exploration Society (headed by Lord 
Cohen, Sir Maurice Bloch and Dr. A. Lerner) and the Government of Israel. The director was ably assisted 
by Mr. M. Dunayevsky (chief architect to the expedition) as well as by the members of the staff who are 
mentioned in the course of this article. 


This article was written immediately after the termination of the dig, when some problems—particu- 
larly the correlation of the strata on the tell and the lower city—were still under discussion. The opin- 
ions expressed here are, therefore, the writer’s own. 


Photographs are by A. Volk, chief photographer to the expedition. 
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to extend Area H in the Lower City of Hazor where last year we found the 
orthostat temple; and to open a new area, K, in the hope of uncovering 
the gate of the Lower City (Fig. 2). 

As we were to discover, this plan was a fortunate one. Light shed on 
stratification by this season’s excavations enables us now to trace the 
history of Hazor from its very beginning, about 2700 B. C. to its end, about 
150 B. C. There were 21 cities in all, covering a span of 2500 years of 
history. In the course of our work we found treasures without hunting for 
them. They include objects of even greater interest than any we had 
found in the previous seasons of digging. 





ees . ‘ 
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Fig. 2. Aerial view of the site of Hazor, looking north. Areas A, B, H, and K were excavated during the 
1958 season. The heavily fortified tell is at the bottom of the photograph; the lower city fills the 
plateau north of it. (Photo by permission of the Israel Air Force). 


The reader may find it easier to follow this year’s results and compare 
them with those of previous seasons if I describe each excavated area first, 
from the Lower City to the Mound, and sum up our general findings later. 


Area H — Four Canaanite Temples 
(excavated under the supervision of Mrs. T. Dothan) 

Last year, as the reader may remember, we found here a Canaanite 
temple which was of special interest both for its construction technique 
and for the wealth of ritual objects found in situ within its “Holy of 
Holies.”” It had been constructed with orthostats (straight slabs) of dressed 
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basalt, serving as a dado. An additional point of interest was its plan which 
broadly resembled that of Solomon’s temple. It is thus the only known 
temple prior to Solomon’s times which could be regarded as a sort of proto- 
type of the Solomonic structure. 

When last year’s season came to its end, we had just about completed 
the excavation of the Holy of Holies. The tasks we set ourselves this year 
were: a) to finish excavating the main hall and the porch; and b) to dig 
below the floor of the temple. For here we had found the base of a column 
projecting from the floor of the Holy of Holies, a sure indication of an 
earlier phase of the building below. 

To save the reader the suspense which we ourselves experienced let 


Fig.3. The Holy of Holies of the Orthostat Temple in Area H showing the two phases of the building 
(stratum I): the standing pillar and the square base belong to the latest floor (la, 13th cent. B. C.); 
the two column bases belong to the older and original floor of the Temple (Ib, 14th cent. B. C.). 


me say right away that by the end of the season we had not only uncovered 
the two phases of the orthostat temple, the earlier belonging to the 14th 
cent. B. C.; but we had found two more temples, the first built on virgin 
soil, belonging to the Middle Bronze Age, 18th cent. B. C., and the second 
to the Late Bronze Age I, the 15th cent. B. C. 

I follow with a description of these four temples from top to bottom: 
Temple Ia. 

This temple was the last in Canaanite Hazor, which-was destroyed by 
the Israelites at the end of the Late Bronze Age II, in the second half of the 
13th cent. B. C. It was, in fact, a reconstruction of the earlier temple with 
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most parts of the latter’s walls still in use. We have also good reason to 
believe that most of the furniture saved from the previous ruins had been 
reused. The general plan of this temple turned out to be what we had 
expected last year. It comprised three wings, a porch, a main hall and a 
Holy of Holies, each with its own entrance built on a single axis. On clear- 
ing the main hall, however, we found that its western section held a two- 
roomed tower, probably with staircase leading to the roof. In the center 
and right of the hall was some ritual furniture, including a fine offering- 
table made of basalt (see Fig.3 for the general plan). In the porch, before the 
entrance to the main hall, stood two pillars, their fine basalt bases still 
in situ (Fig. 4). Most of the furniture of the temple was in the Holy of 





Fig. 4. The orthostat lion of the Ib Temple (14th cent. B. C.) which was originally one of a pair guarding 
the entrance to the temple, but which was cast by the destroyers of the building into a pit dug 
through the floor of leve!s II and III and then covered by a heap of stones 


Holies, but what little we found in the other rooms was of considerable 
importance, two items in particular. One enabled us to date the temple’s 
destruction, the other gave us the identification of the temple’s deity. On 
the floor of the main hall a small clay figurine of an animal was found 
intact. This figurine is of Mycenaean style of the 13th cent. B. C. and is 
the only Mycenaean piece to come from the temple proper, though many 
others were found elsewhere in the dig. The other object is a broken basalt 
statue of the temple’s god. This was discovered in the debris just in front 
of the entrance near a cult obelisk, bearing on its breast the crossed sun- 
disk identical with that of the altar found last year in the Holy of Holies. 
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(Vol. XXII, 
Another broken piece of basalt found in the vicinity and depicting a bull, 
proved to be the base of the god’s statue. Thus again we have the sun-god 
associated with a bull which was the emblem of Hadad, the storm-god 
Baal of Canaanite religion. 

The Lion’s Den—Temple Ib 

One of the most exciting experiences of the whole dig occurred with 
the excavation of the southwest corner of the porch. Here the main wall 
of the temple was missing. In trying to trace its foundations we struck a 
heap of stones under which appeared a beautiful basalt life-size head of a 
lion. When the stones were removed a 5’10” long basalt orthostat was 
revealed, one side bearing the relief of a crouching lion with its fully seulp- 
tured head fashioned from the front of the stone. (Figs. 1 and 4). The 
top had two drilled holes, exactly like those on the orthostats of the porch 
and Holy of Holies, thus indicating that the lion orthostat was part of the 
entrance jamb. But its location was a mystery which remained unsolved 
until we had cleared the whole area. We then noticed that the lion had in 
fact been thrown into a pit, deliberately cut through the two cobbled 
floors of the earlier temples (II and III) and then covered with the heap of 
stones. It is difficult to determine whether this had been done by the 
people of temple Ia, when they reconstructed the temple and found no 
further use for the Lion, as in the case of Idrimi’s statue from Alalakh in 
Syria, found by Sir Leonard Woolley, or whether the conquerors had been 
motivated by ritual factors. But whatever the reason, their act preserved 
for us one of the finest and most ancient orthostats in the whole of the 
Fertile Crescent. 

Under the Holy of Holies little was found of temple Ib, except for two 
column bases, just below the two of temple Ia (Fig. 3), and several valuable 
small objects, among them a well-made cylinder seal of haematite and a 
strange figurine of a woman, 3300 years old, very reminiscent of the 1958 
work of Picasso. 

The plan of the reconstructed temple Ia was clearly identical with Ib, 
except for the main hall whose eastern tower had been entirely abandoned. 
Those two temples, Ia and Ib, 14th and 13th cent. B. C., respectively, with 
their interesting plan and unusually rich crop of objects and statues, are 
among the most interesting temples found in Palestine, and the material, 
when thoroughly studied, will enrich our knowledge of Canaanite cult and 
art. 

Temple II lay immediately below the foundations of Ia and Ib. The 
latter’s foundations had in fact been built upon the ruins of Temple II 
whenever it suited the architects. Temple II consisted. of only one room, 
identical in plan and dimensions with the Holy of Holies of Temple I. At 
its southern end there was an open entrance flanked by two rectangular 
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towers, resembling somewhat the temples of Shechem and Megiddo, though 
of different proportions. In front of the entrance there was a large cobbled 
open court, with a big rectangular Bamah (high place) and several small 
altars. To its south—and this is a remarkable feature of this temple— 
there was a large propylaeum, a monumental gateway, its sill made of 


basalt slabs and benches in the main room. A drainage system was found 
just east of the propylaeum and the temple. Its sections consisted in 
part of disused incense stands (Only a temple can afford that ... !), while 
the rest was built of field stones. 





Fig. 5. Two parts of a broken clay model of an animal's liver bearing cuneiform inscriptions of omens for 
the use of the temple’s diviners. Témple II. This mode! is the only inscribed one found in Palestine, 
and one of the very few from this period in the whole Middle East. 


In the court we also found a potter’s kiln, no doubt used for producing 
votive bowls to judge by the scores of small bowls found intact inside it. 
Among the few objects discovered in the temple most important was our 
find in a heap of pottery near the altar. During four years of excavations 
we had hoped, fervently but in vain, to find a cuneiform inscription. And 
here, in the last week of the present season, we finally came across one. The 
object bearing the inscription was of equal importance. It was a clay model 
of an animal’s liver with inscribed omens for the use of the temple’s divin- 
ers. (Fig. 5). This model is the only one with an inscription found in Pales- 
tine and one of the very few from this period, 15th cent. B. C., found in the 
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entire Middle East. The sun-god, being the god of the liver diviners, must 
also have been the temple-god in temple IT. 

Temple III. Of temple III, the earliest and the first to be built on the 
site relatively little was found, but enough to show that it had been a very 
elaborate building and that it was constructed about 1700 B. C. Like 
Temple II it consisted mainly of one room, similar in plan and dimensions 
to temple II built on its ruins. But in front of it there must have been a 
large platform reached by a flight of three steps, as is indicated by the 
beautifully dressed basalt ashlar steps found below the cobbled floor of the 
court of temple II. Temple III also had a large open court in front of it, 
but its cobble stones were of much finer work than the later structure and 
even today it looks like a mosaic floor. The two small basalt bases of 
capitals and the many basalt ashlar stones reused in temple II, all indicate 
that temple III was a fine edifice matched only by temple I, built some 300 
years later. 

Area H, with its three strata of temples reveals that the tradition of a 
holy place lasted for generations. Our excavations here gave us proof, 
confirmed by excavations in the other areas, that the lower city, was es- 
tablished in the Middle Bronze II period and came to its end in the 13th 
cent. B. C. with the conquest of the Israelites. 


Area K 


(excavated under the supervision of Mr. M. Dothan) 

Before we leave the lower city and climb the acropolis, let me offer a 
few words about the dig in area K to ¢omplement our picture of the lower 
city’s defences. 

From aerial photographs and from our excavations nearby, we felt 
convinced that one of the city gates must have been located in the north- 
eastern part of the lower city. We decided to dig, calling the site Area K. 
We started from what we suspected was the jamb of a gate, with huge ashlar 
stones which we found protruding from the ground. With the turn of 
almost the first spade, we found our theory richly confirmed. The city 
gate of the Late Bronze Age lay bare. It turned out to be one of the most 
formidable gate structures ever found in this country. Below it were gates 
of the Middle Bronze Age II. Together they offered us the complete history 
of the defences of the lower city, from the first beaten earth rampart and 
slopes, later strengthened by additional revetments, until its final destruc- 
tion in the Late Bronze II period. 

Space limits us here to a brief description of only one of the gates, the 
last, and the large revetment wall. This Bronze Age gate with its ashlar 
stones, some of them six feet long (Fig. 6) was erected on the foundations of 
the earlier Middle Bronze Age II gate, and is identical in plan. The gate 
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passage with its floor of fine cobbles was flanked on each side by three 
pairs of pilasters, the two extreme ones forming the jambs of the outer and 
inner entrances respectively. The middle ones served to support the ceil- 
ing. On either side of the entire gate structure was a two-roomed tower. 
This gate must have been destroyed in a violent conflagration, though the 
exterior walls still stand to a height of nine feet. Traces of the burnt bricks 
of its inner walls and the ashes of the burnt beams still cover the floors in 
thick heaps. The evidence suggests that this destruction occurred before 
the final destruction of Hazor by the Israclites, but this problem remains 
to be studied. 

Access to the gate which was on the very edge of the slope was gained by 
a road built on a specially constructed rampart. This was reinforced by a 





Fig.6. The large Late Bronze Age Gate (1550-1250) of the lower Canaanite city, built on the foundations 
of the earlier Middle Bronze gates of the 18th-17th centuries B. C. The photograph shows the 
excavated left half of the gate with its two roomed tower, as well as the older revetment wall below 
it (Fig. 7). 


platform in front of the gate. To carry both rampart and platform the 
Middle Bronze age engineers built a great revetment wall, strengthened by 
huge basalt boulders, to a height of twelve feet (Fig. 7). We found this 
wall intact; it is a veritable feat of engineering. These formidable defence 
works here point to the Biblical report that this 170 acre city was indeed 
the largest and most defended city of the country. 


/ The Mound 


Areas H and K in the lower Canaanite city shed important light on 
Canaanite culture and help us determine the date of Hazor’s destruction by 
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the Israelites as described in the Book of Joshua. But they cover only 400 
years of Hazor’s history. It was once again Areas A and B on the mound 
proper, acropolis and seat of the kings, that the most valuable discoveries 
were made in Israelite Hazor and in Hazor’s earliest strata of occupation. 
The two outstanding results were: The discovery of two phases of Israelite 
occupation of the mound after the destruction of the Canaanite city and 
before the construction of the large Solomonic city; and the discovery of 
the oldest stratum of Hazor in the first half of the third millennium B. C. 
The most important Israelite finds were in: 


Fig. 7. The huge revetment wall of the Middle Bronze period (18th-17th cent. B. C.) built of large basalt 
boulders, still standing to a height of nearly 4 meters. 


Area B 


(excavated under the supervision of Mrs. Ruth Amiran) 


Here, it may be recalled, we found many citadels of different periods in 
our first three seasons. The one built by Ahab (stratum VIII) and des- 
troyed in King Pekah’s time (stratum Va) by Tiglath-pileser III (732 
B. C.) was the most prominent. This year we concentrated on a section 
vast of this citadel. We decided to remove the public buildings of strata 
VI-V (8th cent. B. C.) which were found last year, to enable us to dig down 
to the Canaanite strata. And we were well rewarded. 

Above the plastered floor of the stratum VII open area in front of the 
main entrance to the citadel, we had our first surprise. Two beautiful 
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proto-Aeolic (or Ionic) capitals were lying on the floor, one upside down, 
the other with its carved face upwards. They formed a right-angle in 
which stood a well preserved clay oven (Fig. 8). This type of capital is the 
most characteristic architectural element of the public buildings in the 
times of the kings of Israel and Judah, and some had already been dis- 
covered in Megiddo, Samaria and Ramath-Rahel (near Jerusalem). But 
there only one face of the capital bears a relief decoration. We were there- 
fore delighted to find that one of our capitals bore reliefs on two sides. This 
meant, we thought, that it crowned a real column, and not just a pilaster. 
Our deduction was confirmed when the very pillar to which this capital 





Fig. 8. Two proto-Aeolic (‘or Ionic) capitals—originally from Ahab’s citadel (9th cent.)—used at a later 
period (end of 9th cent.) as a shelter for a clay-oven. 


originally belonged was discovered only a few yards away. It was 8 feet 
long and all four sides were well dressed. It was clear that capitals and 
column were not in their original positions, but had been used by later 
occupants as shelters for the oven when the original building was in ruins. 
It was equally obvious to us that the only building of which such large 
objects could have formed a part was the nearby 9th century citadel. We 
cleared the gap between the citadel and the adjacent service house and 
there we found on the sill of a well paved corridor, a base exactly fitting the 
measurements of our column as well as traces of a pilaster (Fig. 9). This 
was near the original building which housed our finds. Thus for the first 
time in Palestinian archaeology we can reconstruct with certainty a loca- 
tion for this type of capital. Having been in secondary use above the 
stratum VII floor, they can be attributed without doubt to the 9th cent. 
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B. C., either to the period of Ahab (stratum VIII) or a little later (stratum 
VII). 

Three feet below the very spot where lay the two capitals we came 
upon the most important historical, artistic and theological find in this 
area. Digging through the thin layers of strata VIII, [IX and X we dis- 
covered a well-paved area, with flat stones, which ran below the founda- 
tions of Solomon’s casemate wall (stratum X). Yet at the same time it 
contained pottery of the early Israelite period (Iron Age I). This revealed 
for the first time since we started the excavations that before Solomon 
turned Hazor into a garrison town but after the Canaanite destruction, 
there existed in Hazor a small Israelite settlement, apparently without a 
city wall. This in itself was important. But of greater interest was the 





Fig. 9. The main entrance to the court of Ahab’s citadel in which originally the proto-Aeolic capitals 
were used. 


significance of the paved area which soon became clear. It turned out to be 
what may be described as an idolatrous Israelite cult place, the first ever 
discovered. This was indicated by the two incense stands which were 
found, similar in shape to those from Megiddo (stratum VI—11th cent., 
B. C.); a unique jar, full of votive bronzes including a seated figurine of a 
war god (Fig. 10), and an abundance of weapons, including a lugged axe, 
a sword, two javelin heads and butts, as well as some fibulae and other 
objects. This is indeed vivid evidence of a local Israelite cult place such as 
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existed according to Biblical record in many parts of Israel during the pre- 
monarchical period (Cf. Judges 18). 

We have already mentioned the discovery of a pre-Solomonic Israelite 
stratum, a fact of historical interest. When we dug further we discovered 
below it yet an earlier Israelite settlement (stratum XII), the very first on 
the site of the destroyed Canaanite city. This bore all the marks of a very 





Fig. 10. The bronze mae-deity from the Israelite cult place in Area B, after removal from a jar, with the 
axe stil! sticking to the deity’s knees. 


poor settlement, poorer even than its successor, and can best be described 
as the temporary dwelling of a semi-nomadic people. Its only remains 
consisted of rubble foundations of tents and huts, numerous silos dug into 
the earth for the storage of pottery and grain, and crude ovens sometimes 
made of disused store jars. This establishes the significant point that after 
the Israelite destruction of Canaanite Hazor, the city was not recon- 
structed as a solid fortified town until the time of Solomon, as recounted 
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in the Bible (I Kings 9:15). Moreover, the fact that some nomadic Israelites 
did settle there temporarily, as far back as the Middle of the 12th cent., 
helps to confirm another theory. It seems to me to indicate that the con- 
temporary Israelite settlements found in Galilee belonged to the “post 
conquest” period and was not the result of a peaceful infiltration prior tothe 
conquest as some scholars hold. Very little was found in the Canaanite 
strata in this site, beyond a huge Middle Bronze Age IT brick citadel, which 
occupied most of the area. Its plan and character require further study. 


Area A 


(excavated under the supervision of Dr. Y. Aharoni 


Last season’s dig in Area A ended with the sensational discovery of 
Solomon’s gate—identical with the one at Megiddo, and one at Gezer—and 
with our first efforts to penetrate below the Solomonic city. This year 
therefore we concentrated on three fields: The area immediately below the 
Solomonic building; the gate area; and the big trench which we began in 
the 1956 season east of the Solomonic casemate wall. All three fields yielded 
important results (Fig. 11). 

Below the Solomonic building (stratum X) we came across the ovens 
and silos of the first Israelite settlement (stratum XII) above the ruins of 
the last Canaanite city. These silos and ovens had been built on acecumu- 
lated dirt which had been levelled. This proves that a gap of several de- 
cades must have elapsed, during which the dirt had accumulated, between 
the destruction of the Canaanite city and the first Israelite attempt to 
resettle it. No remains of stratum XI had been in Area A, which further 
proves the limited size of this settlement. 

Below the remains of stratum XII we came upon the Canaanite strata 
with richer Canaanite finds than in Area B. Here again, as in the lower 
city, we found two levels belonging to the Late Bronze Age II (1400-1200). 
The later one (stratum XIII) was much poorer than the earlier (stratum 
XIV) belonging to the 14th cent., i.e. the el-Amarna period. Stratum XIII 
consisted of several buildings and constructions which partially used relics 
from the previous building and showed a certain decline after the grandeur 
of Hazor in the el-Amarna period. Enough was discovered to indicate that 
here as in the lower city, occupation continued until the middle or the 
second half of the 13th cent. B. C. Two of the most interesting finds of 
Area A were discovered at this level, although both belong originally to 
the earlier stratum. 

The first is a tall stele or a sacred stone pillar set up m the earlier city 
but tsed also by the later occupants. When found, its top was off as if it 
had been deliberately chopped away (Fig. 12). This was probably part of 
the idol destruction carried out by the conquering Israelites. The other 
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object, although found incomplete, is one of the finest pieces of art found 
at Hazor. It is part of a basalt orthostat of exactly the same dimensions 
and features as the lion orthostat from the Area H Temple described above. 
It bears the sculptured head of what seems to be a lioness (Fig. 13). It is a 
door orthostat which belonged originally to a palatial building in stratum 
XIV. This enables us to correlate the 14th cent. structure with the temple 
of Ib, and the 13th cent. stratum XIII with the reconstructed temple in Ia. 

This palatial building of stratum XIV, the remains of which covered 
the whole area of excavations, was only partially uncovered since the rest 
of it extended outside the excavated area. Nevertheless enough was found 





Fig. 11. A close air-view of Area A at the end of the 1958 season, showing: Solomon's Gate (right) and case- 
mate wall (center bottom) of stratum X; Ahab’s pillared building (center, left) of stratum VIII, anda 
private house of strata VI-V (8th cent. B. C.), left, top—all excavated in the previous seasons, as 
well as the following remains found in the 1958 season: The Late Bronze palatial building with 
the orthostat entrance (below Solomon’s gate), the monumental staircase (below the casemate 
wall), as well as the huge Middle Bronze II building (center, to the right of the pillared building) 
and the Early Bronze houses (first half of the 3rd millennium B. C.) underneath it. (Photo by per- 
mission of the Israel Air Force) 


to give us the following pattern: A large entrance in the east, consisting of 
a fine stone-built staircase and gate, led to a fenced court on the south. In 
the northern section was another court which gave access to the rooms of 
the main building which were west of it. Below the Solomonic gate, we 
found an entrance built of well dressed basalt orthostats and sill-slabs put 
together by a master-mason (Fig. 14). The orthostats, with the drilled 
holes at their top to take the joints of the brick and wood construction of 
the walls, are identical with those of the orthostat temple, a further indica- 
tion of the link in this Canaanite period between the upper and lower cities. 
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The southern part of the building complex consisted of a large finely 
paved cobbled court. Its purpose became apparent only when we found a 
huge underground water reservoir between this and the fenced court. It 











was fed by waters during the rainy season which accumulated in the paved 
court and flowed into the reservoir. The fine basalt inlet was still well pre- 
served within the inner walls of the reservoir. The reservoir itself is about 
30 meters long and its walls are finely plastered. It is of two parts: a large 
tunnel hewn out of the rock, ending in three chambers forming a trefoil; 
and a vaulted corridor leading into the tunnel with steps, some of which 
were built and others cut in the rock. 





Fig. 12. A cult upright stone, with its top chopped off, and a votive bowl in situ, found to the right of the 
entrance shown in Fig. 14. 

The basalt water inlet is an integral part of one of the corridor walls. 

The reservoir has a capacity of about 150 cubic meters. To fill it with an 

average Palestine rainfall of 500 mm., the cobbled floor area would have to 

be at least 300 square meters. This is about the size of the area discovered 

by us. This reservoir must have served the occupants of the palatial build- * 

ing in time of siege. Similar techniques of collecting rain water were 

observed by us in the lower city even in the private houses. 

Incidentally, it is probable that the reservoir tunnel may originally 
have been a tomb cave, and converted into a reservoir by plastering its 
walls and building the additional corridor in the 14th cent. 

We got our biggest surprise in this area by being curious as to why the 
natural rock was much higher than we had anticipated. This prompted us 
to change our original plans and try and reach the earliest settlement on the 
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mound. We were well rewarded, for the effort has given us the complete 
history of Hazor from its beginning to its end. From this “operation rock- 
bottom”’ the following results emerge: 

1. Stratum XV proved to be of the 15th cent., and corresponded to 
level II in the lower city. We found a palatial building here, too, its thick 
walls built mainly of bricks which were partially re-used in the similar 
building of stratum XIV. 





Fig. 13. The basalt lioness-orthostat, belonging originally to the 14th cent. palatial building (stratum 
XIV). The resemblance of both the orthostat and the style of the animal to the lion-orthostat of 
the temple in Area H should be noted, although the execution of the lioness’ head is by far superior 
to the one of the lion. 


2. Strata XVII and XVI consisted of two floors representing two 
periods of occupation of a huge Middle Bronze II building (18th—16th 
cent. B. C.). This was either a fort or a palace, similar in dimensions and 
technique of construction to the one of the same period found last year in 
Area F. The thick walls of this building, situated south of the building of 
stratum XV were of considerable height. They were used by the Late 
Bronze population sometimes for other than structual purposes. Two 
stone steps, built in stratum XIII leading to the top of these walls suggest 
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their use as a platform of some kind, possibly a Bamah, or High Place. This 
building serves as further proof of the magnitude of Hazor already in the 
Hyksos period, when the Lower City too was established, and suggests how 
Hazor developed into the biggest of all the cities in Palestine. 

3. Immediately below these strata we found in stratum XVIII a large 
quantity of pottery of the Middle Bronze Age I (2100-1900) but, alas, no 
buildings to go with it. Nevertheless the discovery is of historical impor- 
tance, for it is at this period that the first mention of Hazor appears in 
ancient documents, i.e. in the earlier group of Egyptian Execration texts. 





Fig. 14. A well preserved orthostat-entrance to the palatial building of the Late Bronze Age II, which was 
built like the earlier phase of the orthostat temple in Area H during the 14ch cent. B. C., stratum 
XIV. 


4. Immediately below this stratum we found three strata of buildings, 
the lowest (stratum X.XT) built on the rock. Its houses were the first to be 
built at Hazor, some time in the second quarter of the third millennium B.C. 
The other two (XX-XIX) contributed “Khirbet Kerak Ware” typical of 
the Early Bronze Age III (26th—24th cent. B. C.). There would thus ap- 
pear to be a gap in the history of the city between the end of the third 
millennium and the occupation in stratum XVIII at the beginning of the 
second millennium. 

With the excavation of this area, the number of strata at Hazor reached 
twenty-one, covering a span in time of nearly 2500 years. This conclusion 
was further confirmed in our dig in the big trench, east of the casemate 
wall. Here, too, we managed to reach the rock and find upon it the first 
settlement of Hazor. 
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But the prize find of this dig was a tremendous city wall, 25 feet wide, 
built of bricks on a stone foundation and covered with very fine plaster. It 
was built in three sections, the outer and inner ones very well and neatly 
laid out while the center one was rather crude. This city wall with a fine 
drainage system made of clay pipes, found nearby, was constructed some- 
time in the Middle Bronze II period and must have served as the innermost 
wall guarding the heart of the Acropolis. Its construction was so sturdy 
that it must also have been used in the Late Bronze Age, and it is even 
possible that in Solomon’s time it served as a revetment to hold the terrace 
on which his walls were built. 





Fig. 15. A mouid for jewellery (and a cast thereof, left) found in the debris of the Late Bronze II buildings 
(14th-13th cent. B. C.). 


Conclusion 


This brings us to the end of our current dig. We have had four seasons 
and there is work for another 400! Nevertheless we have been able as a 
result of this expedition to reach a number of important conclusions con- 
cerning the history of Hazor both in Biblical and earlier times. And great 
quantities of objects were discovered, which, when finally assessed, will 
throw new light on many aspects of the material and spiritual cultures of 
the Holy Land. 

The first volume of Hazor covering the 1955 season has just been 
published. The second is being prepared for the press. Volumes III and 
IV are being worked on. The general results may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. During the third millennium B. C. the city of Hazor was located only 
within the area of the mound. 

2. The second millennium was Hazor’s most flourishing era. During the 
Hyksos period the Lower City was built, covering an approximate area 
of 180 acres. 
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3. 


The downfall of Hazor “the head of all those kingdoms” occurred in the 
13th cent. B. C. when the Israelites destroyed it completely, as recorded 
so vividly in Joshua 11 and confirmed emphatically by our work. 


. It was only from Solomon’s times onwards that Hazor experienced a 


revival, albeit only within the acropolis area, until it came to its end as 
a major city towards the end of the 8th cent. B. C., as also is related in 
the Bible. What followed Solomon’s period were Israelite settlements 
and cities, built and destroyed over a span of not more than 200 years. 
Later only small citadels or pillboxes of the Assyrians, Persians, Greeks 
and, in the 20th cent. A. D., of the British, were to crown its peak. In- 
deed the site is one of the most strategic locations of the Holy Land, 
guarding as it does the high roads from inner Syria to the south and west 
in that piece of land called the cradle of our modern civilization. 





